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followed on the Monday was in the grand manner,
full of passion and invective. The long pent-up
bitterness between Mr. Lloyd George and Mr.
Chamberlain overflowed when Mr. Lloyd George,
relying on the merest fragment of evidence, chal-
lenged the Prime Minister's honour and would not
give way. Mr. Churchill's paternal feelings for the
Government and its leader were from now on sterner
and less benign; but throughout the strain and stress
of this day and the anti-climax of the next, when
Labour moved a vote of censure, no one gave ex-
pression to a higher ideal than this cri du cceur
from Mr. Chamberlain for settlement between the
four Powers whose Governments had at their dis-
posal the world's abundance or the world's destruc-
tion, and no one offered a more practicable or
constructive way out of the diplomatic cul de sac.

Mr. Chamberlain's plea for a Four Power Pact
was noted both in Rome and in Berlin, as was his
definition of Russia as "partly European but partly
Asiatic," and of the League as constituted to-day
being unable to provide collective security for
anybody, Vienna and Prague were given their
notice to cut their cloth according to the available
material. "We must not try to delude ourselves/1
Mr. Chamberlain declared with refreshing frankness,
"and, still more, we must not try to delude small
weak nations, into thinking that they will be pro-
tected by the League against aggression and acting
accordingly when we know that nothing of the kind
can be expected." There was no ambiguity or in-
decision here. Europe was warned.

The great strength of Mr. Chamberlain's leader-
ship had been amply shown during the Eden crisis.
Abuse at home merely fortified him. They accused
him of going whining to Mussolini; they simply
convinced him that they "do not realize the great-
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